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iunate people had become subjects to a German state called the Grisons, and, leprived of all political privileges, were ground down by the most humilia-;ing oppression. The inhabitants of the Valteline, catching the spirit of liberty, revolted, and addressed a manifesto to all Europe setting forth their wrongs, and declaring their determination to recover those rights of which ;hey had been defrauded. Both parties sent deputies to Napoleon soliciting lis interference, virtually agreeing to abide by his decision. Napoleon, to >romote conciliation and peace, proposed that the Valtelines should remain vith the Grisons as one people, and that the Grisons should confer upon them iqual political privileges with themselves. Counsel more moderate and ju-licious could not have been given; but the proud Grisons, accustomed to rample upon their victims, with scorn refused to share with them the rights >f humanity. Napoleon then issued a decree, saying, "It is not just that one oeople should be subject to another people. Since the Grisons have refused >qual rights to the inhabitants of the Valteline, the latter are at liberty to mite themselves with the Cisalpine Republic." This decision was received vith bursts of enthusiastic joy by the liberated people, and they were imme-liately embraced within the borders of the new republic.
The great results we have thus far narrated in this chapter were accom-)lished in six weeks. In the face of powerful armies, Napoleon had traversed hundreds of miles of territory. He had forded rivers, with the storm >f lead and iron falling pitilessly around him. He had crossed the Alps, Iragging his artillery through snow three feet in depth, scattered the armies >f Austria to the winds, imposed peace upon that proud and powerful em->ire, recrossed the Alps, laid low the haughty despotism of Venice, estab-ished a popular government in the emancipated provinces, and revolution-zed Genoa.
Josephine was now with him in the palace of Milan. From every state in 'taly couriers were coming and going, deprecating his anger, soliciting his :ounsel, imploring his protection. The destiny of Europe seemed to be sus->ended upon his decisions. His power transcended that of all the potentates n Europe. A brilliant court of beautiful ladies surrounded Josephine, and Jl vied to do homage to the illustrious conqueror. The enthusiastic Italians hronged his gates, and waited for hours to catch a glance of the youthful tero. The feminine delicacy of his physical frame, so disproportionate to lis mighty renown, did but add to the enthusiasm which his presence ever nspired. His strong arm had won for France peace with all the world, England alone excepted. The indomitable islanders, protected by the ocean rom the march of invading armies, still continued the unrelenting warfare. /Vherever her navy could penetrate, she assailed the French, and, as the hor-ors of war could not reach her shores, she refused to live on any term* of >eace with Republican France.abandoned.
